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MOUNT HOLYOKE FEMALE SEMINARY. 

The above is a northern view of 
** Mount Holyoke Female Seminary,” in 
the central village of South Hadley, six 
miles from Northampton, and thirteen 
from Springfield. This institution is de- 
signed entirely for young ladies. ‘The 
design is to give a solid, extensive and 
well-balanced English education, connect- 
ed with that general improvement, that 
moral culture, and those enlarged views 
of duty, which will prepare ladies to be 
edacators of children and youth.” One 
leading object in this seminary is to raise 
up female teachers. This institution is 
designed to be permanent, and to be plac- 
ed on as Jasting foundations as the col- 
leges in our country for the other sex. 
The institution is designed to furnish the 
best facilities for education at a very 
moderate expense. One very important 
feature in the system to be adopted here, 
is, that all the teachers and pupils, with- 
out a single exception, will constitute but 
one family, and all the pupils are to per- 
form some part of the domestic work of 
the family. 

The place for an institution of this kind 
is well chosen, being easy of access, and 
at the same time removed from the evils 
attendant on a seminary of learning be- 
ing located in a populous place. The 
view from the upper stories of the semi- 
nary is commanding and interesting. At 
the north, the towering heights of Mount 
Tom and Holyoke, rising in grandeur at 
the distance of two or three miles; the 
gorge between the two mountains, through 
which the Connecticut passes; the beau- 
tiful interval on which Northampton is 
situated, seen beyond, present a scene 
which is rarely equalled. There are 
three churches, one Congregational in 
the centre, one Congregational and one 
Methodist in the village at the falls, on 
the south border of the town. Popula- 


tion of the town, 1400.—Hist. Collections. 
The sixth Anniversary of this Institution took 

place on the 3d of August last, when an Address 

was delivered by Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher. 


NARRATIVE. 








THE FIRE-FLY. 

A poor woman named Mary was sitting 
one evening near her window, her pen- 
sive looks wandering over the beautiful 
orchard which surrounded her cottage. 
It was during the intense heat of summer. 
She had worked all day, and when the 
sun began to sink had gathered into one 
heap the fragrant hay which had been 
mown in the morning from her orchard. 
The last rays of the setting sun cast their 
purple tints over the horizon; the bright 
moonbeams streamed through the cabin 
window, trellised with vine branches, and 
the circular forms of the panes were dis- 
tinctly marked on the white floor of the 
room. Little Ferdinand, six years of 
age, was leaning on the window-seat be- 
side his mother. His sweet countenance 
bore the appearance of health and inno- 
cence. The moonlight played among his 
long curling hair, and shone on the white 
collar of his shirt and scarlet jacket. 

Poor Mary had sat down to rest her- 
self; but her heart was sorrowful, and 
her mental sufferings were more ever- 
whelming than the fatigues of the day. 
She sat down to supper; a bowl of milk 
was on the table, but she could scarcely 
taste it. Little Ferdinand was also sad, 
and sat motionless ; for he saw his moth- 
er plunged in grief. Seeing her weep, 
he began to cry too, and like her was un- 
able to eat. 

The cause of their grief we shall now 
relate. 

Mary had lately become a widow. 
John, her husband, had died in the spring. 
He was one of the worthiest young men 
in the village, and through hard work had 
succeeded in laying by some of his earn- 
ings. He had purchased the cottage and 
orchard of which we spoke; but this ac- 
quisition had obliged him to contract 
some debts. He had also planted fruit 
trees, which already produced excellent 
fruit. Although Mary was an orphan 
without fortune, he had married her for 
the good education she had received. She 
had also distinguished herself above the 
other young girls of the village by her 
piety and gentleness, her diligence at 
work, and irreproachable morals. The 
husband and wife lived in the most per- 
fect harmony, when an epidemic ravaged 
the country; and John, attacked by the 
contagious malady, was carried off ina 
few days. His poor Mary had lavished 
the most tender cares on him, and scarce- 
ly were his eyes closed ere she herself was 
attacked with the same fever which had 
brought him to the grave. She was near 
following him, and recovered but slowly. 

Her own and her husband’s illness had 
thrown her considerably in arrears, and, 
to add to her misfortunes, she suddenly 
saw herself menaced with the lose of her 
little cottage. John had for a length of 
time worked for a rich farmer in the 
neighborhood. The latter, touched with 
his fidelity and zeal and desirous to re- 
ward him, advanced him the sum of eight 
hundred francs, to help to purchase a cot- 
tage and small garden. John was to pay 
it back by a hundred francs a year, half 





in money and half in daily labor. 


He had been very exact in paying his 
benefactor, and when death took him 
from his wife and son, his debt amounted 
to no more than ahundred frances. Mary 
was well aware of all these circumstances; 
but, the farmer dying himself a victim to 
the same epidemic, his daughter and son- 
in-law inherited his property. Among 
hig papers was the bill for eight hundred 
francs, signed in John’s hand-writing. 
This acknowledgment fell into the hands 
of his successors, who, never having 
heard any mention of the affair, exacted 
from Mary the reinbursement of the whole 
sum. The poor widow in consternation 
affirmed, and called God to witness, that 
her husband had paid his debt, with the 
exception of a hundred francs. But she 
had no proof; she was treated as an im- 
pudent liar, and the young farmer sum- 
moned her before the court. Mary was 
sentenced to pay the entire sum, which 
was declared due. The poor woman pos- 
sessed nothing but her cottage and or- 
chard; no other resource remained but 
to sell them. She threw herself at the 
farmer’s feet, and conjured him to have 
ion-on her. The little orphan 
Ferdinand joined with his mother, and 
weeping embraced the knees of this harsh 
and cruel man. All was in vain. The 
forced sale was to take place in the morn- 
ing. It had just been announced to the 
unfortunate widow by a peasant from 
across the hedge while she was working 
in her orchard; and thisit was which had 
caused her such bitter sorrow. 

Casting her eyes first towards heaven, 
and then on her dear Ferdinand, she 
burst into tears. Her look became fixed, 
and a painful silence expressed still bet- 
ter than her tears the emotions of her 
soul. ‘O, my God,” said she toherself, 
“this very day then is the last that I 
shall ever make hay in this orchard; 
these plums, which I have plucked for 
my*Ferdinand, are the last fruits which 
my poor child will gather from these trees, 
planted for him by his father, and culti- 
vated with so much care. This is, per- 
haps, the last night which we shall pass 
under this roof; to-morrow evening our 
house will be in possession of another, 
and the poor orphan and his mother will 
not know where to lay their head.” 

At this thought her heart’ again over- 
flowed, and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

At this moment, Ferdinand, who until 
now had sat quietly weeping, and looking 
at his mother, approached her, and said, 
‘Mamma, don’t fret so, or I shan’t be 
able to talk to you; do not cry; you 
know what my papa said to us when he 
was so ill in bed, just before his death. 
** God,” said he, ‘ pressing our hands, is 
the protector of the widow, and the Fa- 
ther of the orphan; pray to him in all 
your wants. He will have pity on you. 
These were my papa’s words; are they 
not true ?” 

‘Yes, my child,” said his mother, 
whose feelings were calmed by these 
words. 

‘* Well then,” replied Ferdinand, ‘why 
do you feel so sorrowful? Pray to God, 
mamma; he willcome to our aid. When 





I was with papa in the forest while he 





was cutting wood, I had not long to cry 


whenever any thing happened to me; if 


I was hungry, if I was pierced with a 
thorn, 1 went to him at once; I asked 
him for bread, or begged him to take out 
the thorn which pained me; he alwa 
left his axe to give me food, or to dress my 
wound. God is like papa; he is not 
hard hearted and unfeeling, like that rich 
man who repulsed, us, and turned us out 
of doors when we went to throw ourselves 
on our knees before him. Yet God is 
much richer than this man: look out of 
the window—see the moon and stars—all 
are his; the. whole word is his, papa al- 
ways said so. We must not weep so 
mamma; come let us pray to God, he 
will surely aid us; begin, I will pray 
with you. You will see if we do not suc- 
ceed better than with the rich man.” 

“You are right, dear child,” replied 
his mother shedding sweeter tears, and 
pressing her son to her heart; for the 
child’s words brought comfort to her 
mind. 

Mary, too, was consoled ; she clasped 
her hands, and raised her eyes, bathed in 
tears, to heaven. Following her exam- 
ple, Ferdinand also joined his little 
hands, and turned his looks toward heav- 
en. The moon-beams fell on the figure 
of the mother and child, and the tears in 
their eyes sparkled like dew-drops. 
Mary prayed, and Ferdinand repeated 
each word. 

‘©O, our Father,” said she, “listen to 
the prayer of a poor widow, and an un- 
happy orphan. We are in great afflic- 
tion; we have no refuge in this world. 
But thou art our Father; we call on thee 
in our necessity. Deliver us, and let not 
injustice deprive us of this cottage. 
Nevertheless, thy will be done. If it be 
thy intention to send us this trial, give us 
also, O Lord! strength to bear it meekly. 
Do not permit our hearts to be too se- 
verely wrung when, driven from our 
house, and having reached the summit of 
the hill, we turn to take a last look at it. 
Teach us to profit by our sufferings. 
Grant only that we may find a place of 
refuge ; however wretched, we shall be 
happy if thy Holy Spirit is with us.” 

Mary’s emotion prevented her contin- 
uing. Her eyes were fixed upward with 
a mingled expression of hope and sorrow. 
Ferdinand stood by her side, his hands 
still firmly clasped, when he suddenly 
cried out, while he pointed at something 
with his finger: ‘Mamma, mamma, 
look! what is that little bright star com- 
ing towards the window? How pretty it 
is? O, mamma! ’ts just like the stars of 
heaven. It iscoming into the room. See, 
see mamma it has risen as high as the 
ceiling. How curious!” 

‘It is a fire-fly,” said his mother ; “by. 
daylight its appearance is not extraordi- 
nary, but at night it shines, as you see, 
with a beautiful lustre.” 

«‘ Mamma,” said the little boy, ‘can I 
take hold of it without danger? Will 
not its light burn like fire ?” 

‘“*It will not harm you,” answered his 
mother, smiling at the artless and childish 
joy of her son; “take it in you hand to 
examine it more closely. This insect is 
another wonder of the Creator’s power.” 
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Nothing more was wanting to make 
Ferdinand forget all his sorrows. He ran 
to catch the fire-fly, which hovered about 
the room, now taking refuge on the 
chairs, and then on the table. But at the 
very instant that his little hand was on 
the point of seizing the brilliant insect it 
disappeared between a large press and | 
the wall. The child stooped down to) 
look under the press. 

“I see it very well,” said he, ‘just, 
close to the wall; its light shines all) 
round it, and one would take it for the | 
moonlight, it is so bright and clear. But 
I can’t reach it; my arm is too short.” 

‘*Wait a moment,” said his mother, 
‘it will not be long before it comes out.” 

Ferdinand waited a moment. How- 
ever, he was very anxious that his moth- 
er would help him to catch the fire-fly. 

“Dear mamma,” said he ina gentle 
voice, as he approached her, ‘do make 
it come out, or just draw the press a lit- 
tle from the wall, and I can easily get it.” 

Mary rose, and did as he desired. The 
little boy took the fire-fly in the hollow 
of his hand, and began to examine it with 
the greatest attention; he was beside 
himself with joy ; he was happier than a 
king. 

In the mean time Mary was very dif- 
ferently occupied. At the moment she 
drew away the press she had heard some- 
thing fall on the ground, that had been 
fixed between it and the wall. She bent 
down to pick it up, and as she rose up, 
screamed out, ‘*O thou good God!” she 
cried, in a transport of emotion, ‘thou 
art then come to our assistance. Here is 
last year’s almanac, which I have so long 
and vainly sought. I can now prove that 
my husband paid the sum which has been 
demanded with so much cruelty and in- 
justice. Who could have supposed it 
would be found behind this press, which 
was bought with the house, and which 
has not perhaps been displaced since the 
cottage was built ?” 

Mary hastened to light a candle, and 
read, while tears of joy streamed from 
her eyes, the journal in which her hus- 
band had entered every important mat- 
ter; and there she found detailed in full 
the different payments which he had 
made, whether in money or daily labor 
of the sum which he still owed at the 
commencement of the year. At the end 
of the calendar was found the following 
receipt: “On St. Martin’s day I have 
regulated my account with John Blum, 
who now owes me only a hundred francs.” 

Mary, almost beside herself with joy, 
clapped her hands, snatched up her child, 
and pressed him to her bosom. ‘“ Ferdi- 
nand,” said she, “‘my dear Ferdinand, 
thank the good Lord, we shall not leave 
our house; we shall not go away !” 

*¢It is I who am the occasion of that,” 
said the child, kissing his kind mother, 
‘am I not, dear mamma? If I had not 
begged of you to draw out the press, you 
would not have found the calendar.” 

Mary was quite overcome. She sat 
motionless for some time, and, after she 
had in some degree recovered from the 
effects of her surprise and joy, she retired 
to rest with her child. 

The next morning, her heart swelling 
with gratitude, she took her little boy by 
the hand, and repaired to the house of 
the magistrate, to whom she related all 
the particulars of the previous evening, 
and how the little fire-fly had proved, as 
it were, an index to point out the spot in 
which her husband’s calendar lay con- 
cealed. The worthy magistrate was 
much interested in her story, and imme- 
diately sent for the young farmer, to 
whom he in turn mentioned the circum- 
stance. The young man instantly recog- 
nized the signature of his father-in-law, 
and expressed the deepest sorrow at hav- 
ing been the cause of so cruelly injuring 
a poor unprotected widow, and address- 
ing Mary with much feeling asked her 
forgiveness, telling her, as a proof of his 
sincerity, that he would willingly excuse 
the payment of the remaining hundred 
francs; and that, should she ever stand in 





need of assistance, he would always prove 
her friend. 

Deep and overpowering were the feel- 
ings which possessed poor Mary’s heart 
as, accompanied by her dear boy, she re- 
traced her steps, and at length came in 
sight of the beloved cottage now once 
more her own; and many and heartfelt 
were the thanksgivings that ascended to 
her heavenly Father, who had thus deign- 
ed in so wonderful a manner to make a 
poor insect the means of turning her sor- 
row into joy.—Church of England Mag. 
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THE ROSE-BUD. 

I don’t know how many years it is, 
since I planted the slip from a very fine 
tree, growing in a friend’s garden. It 
was a rich deep red, or rather crimson, 
damask rose. The petals were soft as 
velvet with a most delicate gloss; in 
short, the flower was so exceedingly 
beautiful, that I could not rest until I had, 
as I thought, secured such a tree to my- 
self. I took off the slip in autumn, and 
placed it under shelter during winter. 
Early in spring, I found that it had be- 
come strongly rooted, and then I trans- 
planted it to the most favored spot in my 
garden, taking up several valuable shrubs 
to make room for my rose bush, my pre- 
cious rose bush! 

Many and frequent were my visits to 
the spot; and the little plant flourishd to 
my satisfaction. Leaf after leaf came 
peeping forth and unfolding its soft green 
upon the slender shoots. At last to my 
very great joy, I was able to distinguish 
amongst them a little hard knot, which I 
knew would produce a bud; there was 
but one; and if there had been no othor 
rose-bud in the kingdom, I could scarce- 
ly have treasured it more proudly, or set 
a higher value upon it. 

Well—the bud grew; and what with 
fine weather, and my tender care of it, 
there seemed to be every prospect of its 
becoming as grand arose as any in my 
friend’s garden. My impatience to see 
it unfold its beauteous leaves was very 
great; and I well.remember the joy with 
which I discovered a little blush of red in 
the centre of its soft green covering. If 
I had watched as anxiously for the bud- 
ding of divine grace in my own soul, 
what happiness [ might have enjoyed ; 
but my heart was then set upon earthly 
things ; and I grasped at the gifts of God, 
in creation and providence, without ever 
asking myself what fruit He expected in 
me. Had my rose bush put forth neither 
leaves nor blossoms, I should have flung 
it away, and made choice of another ; 
but, though I was myself as a dead plant 
in the garden of the visible church, I nev- 
er reflected how justly the same sentéfice 
might have been passed upon me. 

It was now the beginning of June; on 
every side the sweetest flowers were 
opening, and their charming colors invit- 
ed my eye. Delicate pinks and bright 
carnations; rich double wall flowers and 
purple stocks; tall fair lilies, and the su- 
perb convolvulus, with the star like jas- 
mine, and honeysuckle as bright as that 
over our heads, all put forth their sweets 
in vain; the humble mignionette threw 
its delightful breath around my path, and 
the cheerful looking little heart’s ease 
spread out a bordering carpet of blue and 
gold. Nay, even a moss blush rose was 
in full beauty, close beside; but all were 
disregarded ; while I waited with fearful 
anxiety to see my expected damask flow- 
er expand, and reign king over the gar- 
den. All eager for the welfare of my 
damask rose, I took up and threw away 
whatever root grew too near to it. Some 
which I had planted the year before, and 
which would not flower till this their sec- 
ond summer, I now regarded as quite 
worthless, compared with the important 
rose; and I tore up their tender fibres, 
either tossing them quite out of the gar- 
den, or carelessly putting them in some 
distant bed. Some magnificent tiger 





lilies, in particular, were thus destroyed, 





lest their lofty heads should come between 
the sunbeams and my rose—my precious 
damask rose-bud ! 

But listen to the end of my story. The 
bud swelled to its full size; and for sever- 
al evenings I expected that the following 
morning would show it expanded into a 
bright round flower. It still remained 
the same, excepting that a sickly yellow- 
ish cast stole over the green leaves that 
enfolded it; and it became contracted a 
little on one side. The rich crimson of 
its head grew pale, and it was soft to the 
touch, and all my unwillingness to be- 
lieve it, could not hide the truth that my 
hopes would be blighted. At last it hung 
down, so shrivelled and dried up, that I 
could no longer doubt its fate. I pluck- 
ed it from the stem, and broke it open. 
The canker was within; and my damask 
rose-bud was scattered to the winds in 
fragments. 

This lesson was not much heeded at 
the time; I thought but of the loss, not of 
the gain that it might be to me. 

The canker is a disease which takes 
hold of the flower at a very early period, 
but does not show itself until it has eaten 
away the principle of life in the bud. 
How often does secret discontent, a bad 
temper, or an evil inclination, prey upon 
the beauty of the Christian character, de 
stroy its promise in this life, and perhaps 
devour its hopes for the life to come! I 
watch you closely, my dear child, with 
feelings of far deeper interest than those 
with which I watched my rose-bud; for I 
desire to present you to the Lord without 
spot or blemish, and there are many dan- 
gers both without and within to keep my 
anxiety awake. Satan, as a raging lion, 
would break in and trample you down, if 
not fenced around by Him who is able to 
keep all that we commit unto him. 
When [ see you surrounded by prospre- 
ity, smiling in thoughtless joy, and with 
no trouble to cloud your mind, I some- 
times tremble lest such summer rays 
should scorch my bud. For in seasons of 
great ense, the heart is often lifted up, 
and forgets its God. When sickness, or 
the little disappointments thateven child- 
hood must know, make you fret, | fear 
that you should be blown from the safe 
shelter, where I would have you always 
lying. still, at the Saviour’s feet. The 
friendship of the world, and its pleasures, 
are like insects that creep over the leaf, 
secretly devouring and defiling where 
they pass. Ingratitude is a blight, and 
pride is a canker, that lies deep, so deep 
as often not to be seen by the eye of man, 
and works at the very life of the soul. 

Childhood like a budding rose, 
In the world’s wide garden grows ; 
But how often hateful sin, 
Like a canker dwells within, 
All unseen by mortal eyes, 
While the rose-bud droops and dies. 
Men behold the outward deed, 
God the inward thought can read ; 
From our God we cannot hide 
Envy, anger, secret pride ; 
Clear as the noon day sun, 
God can read them every one. 
To the Saviour let us pray— 
Lord, these cankers take away ! 
Let thy spirit dwell within, 
Guarding us from every sin, 
Till gathered by thy tender hand, 
All thy buds in heaven expand. 
. [Charlotte Elizabeth. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE GRANDFATHER AND HIS FOUR 
GRANDSONS. 
From the French of Madame Fonqueau De Pussy. 


The old Captain Granville lived in a 
little village on the banks of the Loire ; as 
a school for mutual instruction was to be 
opened there, he had persuaded his sons 
to confide their children to his care for a 
year, undertaking to watch over their 
education. 

The cousins had arrived, and already 
loved one another as old acquaintances. 
The oldest was named Charles, his father 
was a rich farmer; then came Julius, son 
of a merchant in the neighboring city ; 





then Leon, son of a colonel fighting in the 
cause of Greece ; and the youngest, Pe- 
ter, was an orphan without fortune. 

‘‘Make haste, my children, said the 
grandfather, knocking one morning at the 
door of their chamber ; I have promised 
you a long walk this morning, you shall 
see that ] know how to keep my word.” 

The children quickly came at his call, 
embraced him, gave him his cane and 
hat, and gaily started in the most beauti- 
ful weather in the world. They ran here 
and there like young colts let loose, when 
having reached the summit of a little 
eminence they cried out ‘ Grandpapa, 
grendyere, look, how beautiful it is—what 
is it?” 

Grandfather. ‘It is the sun, my chil- 
dren, the star which gives us the day. As 
soon as it appears, every thing is restored 
to life. The little birds sing, the leaves 
open, the flowers shed their perfume, the 
grass revives, the dew evaporates, the 
animals awake, and man prays.” 

He uncovered his venerable head, the 
children knelt, and when the prayer was 
finished they seated themselves quietly by 
the side of their grandfather. 

Charles. Who then has made all these 
things which we see? 

G. It is God, my child, he who was, 
who is, and who will be. The Scripture 
teaches us that he made the world in six 
days. The first day, after the creation 
of the heavens and the earth, he com- 
manded light to be. The second day he 
made the firmament and gave it the name 
of heaven. The third day he separated 
the land from the waters, collected them 
together, gave them the name of seas, 
and ordained that the earth should pro- 
duce trees, plants and fruits. The fourth 
day, God made the luminous bodies which 
are in the heavens. The fifth day he 
created fishes and birds. The sixth day 
he made animals of every kind, and last- 
ly created man, in his own image, and 
gave him the enjoyment of all these bless- 
ings. God rested the seventh day, and 
the Sabbath is consecrated, that we may 
thank him for all his benefits. 

C. It is very well, grandpapa, we see 
all this, but God, can we see him? 

G. No, my child. Formerly he ap- 
peared to Moses on Mount Sinai; there 
during forty days and forty nights, in the 
midst of thunder and lightning, he gave 
him the law and ordained the ceremonies 
to be observed in His worship; but God 
appears no more among men, since they 
have learned to see him in nature, which 
is His work, and to hear Him in their 
heart, for conscience is his voice which 
speaks to us. 

Leon, with a pensive air. That is 
true. Yesterday, [ struck Julius, and 
something here (he puts his hand on his 
heart) something here told me that I had 
done wrong. 

G. And you, Julius? 

J. I forgave Leon, grandpapa, and 
something told me that 1 had done right. 

The grandfather, (embracing both.) 
Always be obedient to this voice, my chil- 
dren! God will continue to cause you to 
hear it, and will never forsake you. 

The clock struck eight; the grandfa- 
ther rose, and the children walked by his 
side. They returned by the shore of the 
river, when Peter, perceiving something 
floating on the water, asked with an anx- 
ious air, if it was dead or alive. One 
thought it was a dog; another a bundle 
of cloth; this, a man; that a child; and 
as they approached the bank, all laughed, 
for it was only the foam. ‘*See how our 
senses deceive us,” said the grandfather. 

C. What do you call the senses, grand- 
papa. 

G. Sight, hearing, taste, smell and 
touch. We have five senses, or five 
methods of perception ; and the parts of 
our bodies, upon which objects cause 
these different sensations are called or- 
gans. The eye is the organ of sight; 
the tongue, the organ of taste; the ear, 
the organ of hearing; the nose the organ 
of smelling ; the hand the organ of touch. 
When you eat sugar it appears to you 
good; when you touch fire it appears to 
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you painful; the something which pro- 
duces the impression on your senses 
through the organs is called sensation. 
God has placed our senses as sentinels to 
warn us of our necessities, to watch over 
our preservation, in the midst of the use- 
ful or hurtful things with which we are 
surrounded, and the good or bad use of 
them, causes our happiness or misery. 

In the evening as they were walking in 
the country, Leon, who was thirsty, per- 
ceiving an old man seated before his 
door, approached him civilly and said, 
‘*©an you give mea glass of water, if you 
please?” The old man remained mo- 
tionless, and pronounced these words 
‘¢ ungrateful son !” 

Astonished, Leon looked around him 
to see the person to whom these words 
were addressed, seeing no one, he trem- 
blingly repeated his petition. The old 
man, still motionless, repeated again in a 
sorrowful voice, “ ungrateful son!” This 
time Leon was so frightened that he en- 
tered the house suddenly. At the noise, 
a man who was leaning on his hands, 
started and rose; his features were pale 
and livid, his eyes hollow and ferocious. 
What do you seek here? who are you? 
cried he, frightened in his turn. 

“JT am Leon,” replied the little boy 
tremblingly. ‘I came to ask for drink, 
but I am not thirsty now.” Then he 
hastened back to tell his grandpapa and 
cousins what had happened to him. 

G. A very sad event happened in this 
house, my children; I will relate it to 
you: In order to marry a young lady 
who had a large property, the son of the 
old man persuaded his father to give him 
all his fortune, promising to take care of 
him all the rest of his life. On these con- 
ditions the marriage was celebrated ; the 
same day the old man arrived at the 
house of his son, to enjoy the happiness 
of which he was the cause. His son sent 
him away, with the offer of a pension 
hardly sufficient to keep him from dying 
ofhunger. The unhappy old man, struck 
to the heart, said only these words “ un- 
grateful son,” and since then has never 
pronounced any others. The public 
having accused the man of causing his 
father’s insanity, he was obliged to main- 
tain him. His young wife died with the 
trouble of having continually before her 
this painful spectacle. As he had no 
child, he was obliged to restore her pro- 
perty! aad now nothing remains to this 
ungrateful son, but his old father, and his 
remorse. You have seen him, Leon? 

L. Yes, grandpapa, he appears a hun- 
dred times more unhappy than his father. 

The children returned to the house re- 
flecting upon ingratitude, that low and 
base vice which renders us odious to the 
world; which the laws do not punish, be- 
cause it is its own punishment, and 
which a righteous God will punish also. 

L. S. 
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A SUNDAY EVENING’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Evening devotion had been performed, 
and the congregation, in different little 
groups, had turned homeward, when on 
turning the corner leading to the village, 
my attention was arrested by the earnest 
expression of pity, which pervaded the 
countenance of one of our Sunday schol- 





ars. She was listening attentively to 
some communication made by a compan- 
ion, whom she several times interrupted 
by exclaiming, with evident commisera- 
tion, “* Poor Mary Deans,—poor Mary !” 
The name she mentioned was familiar to 
me. Mary Deans was the eldest of three 
orphans. She was about sixteen years of 
age, and had formely been pointed out to 
me as one whose head was turned with 
religion. But such was far from being 
the case in the sense indicated. Mary’s 
heart, indeed, had been turned from the 
foolishness of the world, by the power of 
God ; but it had been turned to the ‘“‘wis- 
dom that maketh not ashamed.” From 
being rude and boisterous sne had be- 
come gentle and obliging; but as this 
was to their advantage, her neighbors 
made no exception to the change. It 
was only when Mary forsook her old 
places of resort,—when, instead of leaving 
her sisters to their own guidance, she re- 
mained at home with them, teaching them 
to read and understand the Bible,—it was 
then they shook their heads dubiously, 
and wished that all might be right with 
the poor girl! ‘* Why,” they asked, 
‘‘should she be so strict? was she not 
young and healthy? Why then should 
she pretend to more sanctity than her ac- 
quaintance ? it was quite unnecessary, 
quite.” So apt is the world to judge 
harshly of what it does not comprehend, 
more especially when it feels itself re- 
proved! Hearing Mary’s name so un- 
expectedly mentioned by. the Sunday 
School Scholar, I waited and made some 
enquiries. Their result impressed me 
with the conviction that the poor orphan 
was dying; and without further delay I 
hastened to her abode. WhenI entered, 
the rector of the neighboring parish was 
kneeling by her bed-side, together with a 
woman and two children, but my appear- 
ance did not interrupt their devotion. 
Mary was dying.- She spoke affection- 
ately to her sisters. ‘* When I am gone, 
you, will have to part and go to places. 
O be faithful. If you are tempted with 
any temptation, pray !—never, never, for- 
get to pray to God!” She then clasped 
her hands, and looking up, exclaimed, 
*‘O.Lord God, for Christ’s sake, help 
them!” Her suffering now became pain- 
ful even to behold, but, in the midst of all, 
she was still enabled to pray. She said 
to her friend at her bed-side, ‘‘I go toa 
house not made with hands. I feel that I 
am dying; but through Jesus, I hope—O 
I hope—it is better for me to die than to 
live.”” She soon after slept in Jesus, re- 
peating with her last breath, “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” | 
[Ch. Ladies’ Mag. 
a 
THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


We find in the Farmer’s Cabinet, printed at 
Amherst, N. H.a series of Conversations be- 
tween a Mother and Daughter, respecting the 
four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. Believing these conversations will be 
interesting to the readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, we will present them in the order they 
were received. 

MATTHEW. 

Mrs. ©. was a woman of good under- 
standing, and what is still more impor- 
tant, of devoted piety. She did not, as 
too many parents do, leave the religious 
education of her children to the Sabbath 
School teacher, but thankful for their co- 
operation, endeavored to discharge a 
duty which she herself owed them, and 
which she knew she could not transfer to 
another person. One Sabbath after 
meeting, her little daughter Mary was 
reading the ninth chapter of Matthew, 
and not understanding what was meant 
by the “receipt of custom,” asked her 
mother if she would explain the expres- 
sion. Happy to cultivate a spirit of en- 
quiry in her child, and to instruct her in 
religious truth, Mrs. C. at once complied 
with her request, and something like the 
following conversation took place : 

Mother. Were the Jews an indepen- 
dent nation at the coming of Christ. 


Mary. No; I believe they had been 
conquered by the Romans. 

Mother. You are right; the Romans 
had subdued them, and compelled them 
to pay heavy taxes or tribute. The per- 
son who collected the taxes, was called a 
publican. The money thus collected was 
kept stored in a house, and at stated sea- 
sons sent to Rome. The Receipt of Cus- 
tom means the house in which the cus- 
toms or taxes were received—the house 
in which the collector had his office, and 
in which the money was stored till the 
proper time for sending it to Rome. 

M. I understand now why Matthew is 
called the publican; itis because he was a 
tax-gatherer. But why are publicans of- 
ten spoken of in connexion with sinners, 
as though they were a very wicked class 
of persons ? 

Mother. As a general thing they were 
very unjust and wicked. They often op- 
pressed the people, compelling them to 
pay more than their real tax, and putting 
the overplusin their own pockets. Hence 
when the publicans asked John the Bap- 
tist what they should do, he told them, 
‘exact no more than that which is 
appointed you.” On account of their 
extortion, tax-gatherers were very much 
disliked, and their business became very 
unpopular. 

M. Is it known who was the father of 
Matthew, and where he was born? 

Mother. His father’s name was Alphe- 
us, but when and where he was born is 
not known. Socrates, a man who lived 
300 or 400 years after Matthew, says that 
he died a martyr in Ethiopia ; others that 
he was put to death in Persia or Parthia; 
but from the contradictory accounts, it 
seems that no one knows certainly where 
he died, or by what kind of death. 

M. When was his gospel written? 

Mother. It is not certainly known. 
Some think it was written within 8 or 10 
years after the death of Christ; others 
not till 25 or 30 years after that eveut. 

M4. Why is the word saint, in some Tes- 
taments, placed before the names of the 
writers ? 

Mother. The Bible gives no authority 
for such a use of the word; this is a relic 
of Roman Catholic superstition. The 
Catholics have a long catalogue of per- 
sons whom they call saints, some of 
whom, when living, were good men and 
women, and some not so good. For 
some cause or other, I hardly know what, 
they have Sainted the writers of the New 
Testament; but I know of no more rea- 
son for saying St. Matthew and St. Paul, 
than St. David and St. Moses. Most of 
the Testaments now printed, very proper- 
ly omit the word Saint before the names 
of the writers. 

Mary now requested her mother to tell 
her something about Mark; but as tea 
was nearly ready, Mrs. C. told her she 
had better defer the subject till the next 
Sabbath afternoon, and in the mean time 
study the Bible and find out all she could 
herself respeeting Mark, during the week. 
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PERILS OF WHALING, 


A recent journal of a whaling voyage, 
published in Paris, contains the following 
spirited episode :—‘*‘ Early in the morn- 
ing of the 28th, we had sperm whales 
again in sight, and several large shoals 
were noticed during the day. They 
were, however, equally wary with those 
we had before seen, and it was not until 
late in the afternoon they could be favor- 
ably approached, when each boat har- 
pooned a whale. Three of the boats se- 
cured their prizes speedily and without 
accident; but the fourth had encountered 
a mischievous or ‘fighting’ whale of the 
most dangerous character. This cacha- 
lot, which was a young male, had been 
pierced with two well-planted harpoons ; 
but instead of flying from his enemies, he 
rather sought to attack them whenever 
they approached him for the purpose of 
lancing. His first effort was to rush 





against the boat with his head. Baffled 


in this by the crew steering clear of the 
contact, he next attempted to crush it 
with his jaw ; when, failing, through the 
unaccommodating position of his mouth, 
he remedied this defect with much sa- 
gacity in his last and more successful as- 
sault ; approaching impetuously from a 
distance of about forty yards, he turned 
upon his back, raising his lower jaw to 
grasp the boat from above; a lance- 
wound, however, caused him to close nis 
mouth, and resume a natural posture be- 
fore he had obtained his object ; but, 
| continuing to advance, he struck the boat 
with a force that nearly overturned it, 
}and concluded by again turning on his 
back and thrusting his lower jaw through 
the planks. The boat filled almest im- 
mediately, sunk with its gunwale to the 
level of the sea, and was rendered capa- 
ble of retaining its crew only by the ex- 
pedient of lashing the oars across its 
sides. The harpoon-line was cut, and 
the whale made off without doing further 
mischief. The wrecked boat, scarce 
perceptible above the waves, crowded 
with a half-immersed crew, and with two 
whifts flying as a signal of distress, pre- 
sented a truly forlorn appearance. The 
ship and disengaged b:. a's bore down to 
its assistance; and after rescuing the 
crew and stores, took it on board to 
repair.” 








A MONKEY AND HIS TORMENTORS, 


In the jungles about Tilicherry, there 
is a large species of monkey, frequently 
tamed by the natives; and at a village a 
short distance from this celebrated sea- 
port; we had an evidence of the remark- 
able sagacity of this animal. A few yards 
from the house of the person to whom it 
belonged, a thick pole, at least thirty 
feet high, had been fixed into the earth, 
round which was an iron ring, and to this 
was attached a strong chain, of consider- 
able Jength, fastened to a band round the 
monkey’s body. The ring being loose, it 
slid along the pole when he ascended or 
descended. He was in the habit of tak- 
ing his station upon the top of the bam- 
boo, where he perched as if to enjoy the 
beauties of the prospect around him. 'The 
crows, Which in India are very abundant, 
and singularly audacious, taking advan- 
tage of his elevated position, had been 
robbing him of his food, which was plac- 
ed every morning and evening at the foot 
of the pole. Te this he had vainly ex- 
pressed his dislike, by chattering, and 
other indications of his displeasure equal- 
ly ineffectual; but they continued their 
periodical depredations. Finding that he 
was perfectly unheeded, he adopted a 
plan of retribution, as effectual as it was 
ingenious. One morning, when his tor- 
mentors had been particularly trouble- 
some, he appeared as if seriously indis- 
posed; he closed his eyes, dropped his 
head, and exhibited various other symp- 
toms of severe suffering. No sooner were 
his ordinary rations placed at the foot of 
the bamboo, than the crows, watching 
their opportunity, descended in great 
numbers, and according to their usual 
practice, began to demolish his provi- 
sions. The monkey now began to slide 
down the pole by slow degrees, as if the 
effort were painful to him, and as if so 
overcome by indisposition that his remain- 
ing strength was scarcely equal to such 
exertion. When he reached the ground, 
he rolled about for some time, seeming in 
great agony, until he found himself close 
by the vessel employed to contain his 
food, which the crows. had by this time 
well nigh devoured. There was still, 
however, some remaining, which a solita- 
ry bird, emboldened by the apparent in- 
disposition of the monkey, advanced to 
seize. 

The wily creature was at the time ly- 
ing in a state of apparent insensibility at 
the foot of the pole, and close by the pan. 
The moment the crow stretched out his 
head, and ere it could secure a mouthful 
of the interdicted food, the watchful 
avenger seized the depredator by the 
neck, with the rapidity of thought, and 
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secured it from doing further mischief. | 
He now began to chatter and grin, with | 
every expression of gratified triumph, | 
while the crows flew around, cawing in | 
boisterous chime, as if deprecating the} 
chastisement about to be inflicted upon | 
their companion. 'The monkey contin- 
ued to chatter and grin, in triumphant | 
mockery of their distress; he then de- 
liberately placed the captive crow be- 
tween his knees, and began to pluck it 
with the most humorous gravity. When 
he had completely stripped it, except the 
large feathers in the pinions and tail, he 
flung it in the air as high as his strength 
would permit; and after flapping its 
wings for a few seconds, it fell on the 
ground with a stunning shock. The oth- 
er crows which had been fortunate enough 
to escape a similar castigation, now sur- 
rounded it, and immediately pecked it to 
death. The animal had no sooner seen 
this simple retribution dealt to the pur- 
loiner of his repast, than he ascended the 
bamboo, to enjoy a quiet repose.’ The 
next time his food was brought, not a 
single crow approached it. 
Oriental Annual. 
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A LITTLE GIRL’S TROUBLES, 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

My Dear Youth’s Companion,—They tell me 
you are the friend of little children, and I want 
to sit down and tell you some of my troubles; 
but I am a little afraid, as you are a grown up 
gentleman, you will laugh at me, for I’ve heard 
people older than Iam say that “ children are 
the happiest creatures in the world,” and I am 
only five years old; but [ believe I will tell you 
my story for all that. My name is Rose. I have 
a very kind father and mother, two good grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, and such a heap of 
uncles and aunts and cousins! I live in a very 
pretty place out of town, where there are a great 
many trees and flowers, and a great deal of fruit. 
For a great while, I was the only little child my 
mother had, and then I was so very happy, for 
she never went any where without me, and I sat 
in her lap a great geal of the time ; and O-what 
nice walks and rides we used to have then—and 
at night my little crib was pulled close beside 
her bed, and she held my hand all night 
long. Oh how J did love my mother ! 

But one morning I woke up and mother had 
let go my hand. I looked up out of the crib, 
and there she lay in bed, kissing a little bit of a 
baby. I didn’t like that; it made me feel very 
bad, and I asked her to send it away; but she 
said it was a little sister that God had sent me. 
Now I love God, but I didn’t ask him to send 
me a little sister, and so I began to cry, because 
she had my place and I had nobody to kiss me. 
Then a woman I never saw before, came and 
told me to be quiet, I wasa little afraid of her, 
so she dressed me and carried me off down 
stairs, and I never saw my mother again all that 
day, or the new baby either. The cook in the 
kitchen told me to be still crying, or an old man 
would catch me; my dear father had gone away, 
and I wished that little baby had staid in heav- 
eu, for I never felt so bad before. Well, the 
next day my mother sent for me, and took me 
up on her bed and kissed me, and asked me to 
love that little sister, but I told her I couldn’t, 
and I wished the baby would die. My mother 
looked very sorry, just as if she was going to 
cry, and then that strange woman came and 
took me away again. I had to go down in the 
kitchen and stay with Sally, for'she said I wor- 
ried my mother and made her sick. 

Bye and bye my mother got well enough to 
come down stairs, and the baby too, and mother 
did all she could to pleasé me; but the baby 
wouLp have my place in her lap all the time. 
Then my aunts and uncles and cousins came. 
They always used to take mE up and play with 
me; but now they asked for little sister, and 
said how pretty she was, and I heard one of my 
aunts say to my mother that she would bea 
grevt deal handsomer than I. Now should rou 
have loved that little baby? Well—she grew 
bigger every day, and I had to give her my 














playthings that 1 used to have all to myself, 
whenever she wanted them, and sometimes she 
would put her little fat hands in my hair, and 
pull it dreadfully. We used to go out in the 
street with the nurse, and people would stop 
her to look at sister, and say what beautiful 
curls she had, and how blue her eyes were, and 
never say a word about me. Yesterday when I 
got home I went into the kitchen and asked 
Sally why God didn’t make me handsome, and 
she laughed and told the nurse that she “ really 
believed that child was a born fool.” I didn’t 
know what that meant ; but I thought it sound- 
éd like calling me a name, so I told my mother 
and she said Sally was naughty, and she kissed 
me and said I always looked handsome to her 
when I was pleasant; but I feel just like crying 
all the time, and every thing seems to trouble 
me. If you love little children, I wish you would 
write me a letter and tell me what I can do. 
Littie Rose. 





THE ANSWER. 
My Dear Litre Rose, 

I am very sorry for your troubles. You must 
have suffered a great deal. I will tell you what 
I think about it. In the first place, you must 
not suppose that when your mother loves your 
little sister, she does not love you—such little 
folks always bring love with them. She will 
never steal your share of mother’s love, if you 
will do as I advise you. 

First, be very kind to your little sister—let 
her have your play things when she wants them; 
you can find something else to amuse yourself 
with—she will soon be tired of what you lend 
her, and then you can take it again. When 
little sister is asleep, do not make a noise to 
wake herup; and when she cries, give her some 
of your pretty things to amuse her. Then mo- 
ther will say, “What a good little nurse my 
Rosey is,” and she will take you up, and kiss 
you, and you will be very happy. 

In the next place, never mind what the Cook 
said about the old man taking you away—there 
is more danger of young men stealing the girls 
than old ones. Ifyou are obedient to your ‘pa- 
rents, you will be safe from all of them. Your 
father loves you too much to let any one take 
you away. ; 

As to your friends loving your sister more 
than you, you might have been mistaken about 
that. When a little stranger first comes, every 
body wishes to see her and talk about her; but 
they will not love her if she is naughty. I advise 
you always to be kind and polite to your friends. 
Answer them pleasantly when they speak to 
you—do not interrupt them when they are talk- 
ing to your mother—if you have any thing to 
say to her, wait till they.are gone, or till they 
have stopped speaking. If they offer to kiss 
you, never turn your back, hang your head on 
one side and shrug up your shoulders ; look up 
pleasantly, and consider that as a proof. 4bat 
they love you. 

One thing more. I believe you love your 
little sister more than you told me. She is a 
very pleasant companion for you. She loves 
you now, and will love you more if you are kind 
toher. Ifshe should die, and be laid away in 
the tomb, you would be very lonely, and sorry 
that you had ever been unkind to her. Some 
little girls never had a little sister; they think 
you are much happier than they are, and they 
would give any thing in the world if they could 
have one to play with them. Youshould there- 
fore pray to God every night for your dear little 
sister—that he would be pleased to keep her 
alive and well, and that you may Jove each 
other, and love every body—and then every bo- 
dy will love you, and when your grandfathers 
and grandmothers, uncles, aunts and cousins 
visit Rose Cottage, they will think you aré the 
sweetest rose in the garden; and your Heaven- 
ly Father, if you love and obey him, when you 
die, will transplant your soul to the Paradise a- 
bove, where you will bloom in one eternal spring 
forever. 

Now, dear Rosey, if you will do as I advise 
you, and. always do it, your troubles will all be 
gone, and when you send me another letter, 
you will tell me how happy you are. 

Your friend, Tse Yourn’s Companion. 
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A Lesson from the Birds. 


I walked abroad at the dawn of day; the sky 
glowed with goodly colours, the breeze was fresh 
and fragrant, and the winged warblers of the air 
were rejoicing. Well might the poet sing— 

“ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds.” 

I listened to the lark, till my heart exulted 
within me. 
ed up my voice and exclaimed, “ I will sing aloud 
of thy mercy in the morning.” “O Lord, in the 
morning will I direct my prayer unto thee, and 
will look up.” Ps. v.3. Shame upon me, if the 
lark sings thus at early dawn: andI sm silent. 

I walked abroad at mid-day, when the sun was 
blazing inthe sky. Creation seemed to rejoice 
in his beams, and the heavens and the earth were 
gilded with glory. A bird of prey alighted on 
the crag; his foot stood on the projecting rock, 
and his eye gazed upward towadsthesun. “ Bird 
of the strong talon,” said 1, “thou teachest me 
a lesson. My foot shall stand firmly on the Rock 
of ages, and my eyes shall gaze on the Sun of 
righteousness.’ 

I walked when the sun was descending the 
heaven; the bleating of the distant fold and the 
merry chant of the milkmaid were heard. I 
watched the swift-winged swallow as ne flitted 
to and fro through the air. “ What,” said I, 
“shall my thoughts be fixed on the earth, while 
thou art thus ever on the wing? Arise, my 
soul, remember that gracious promise, ‘ They 
that wait upon the Lord, shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run, and not be weary ; and 
they shall walk and not faint.” Isa. xl. 31. 

I walked abroad in the calm hour of even- 
tide; the sun had set behind the hill, and the 
laborer had retired to his repose; but the rich 
mellow tenes of the nightingales, as they rose 
from the wood, softened my spirit. “ What,” 
thought I, “ shall the poor bird of even pour forth 
a song of praise to his Almighty Maker, and I 
be voiceless? O! rather, ‘Let my prayer be 
set forth as incense’ before thee, O Lord, ‘and 
the lifting up of my hands be as the evening 
sacrifice.’ ‘Evening, and morning, and at noon 
will I pray, and cry aloud’ unto thee, for thy 
‘mercies are new every morning, and ‘thou 
makest the outgoings of the morning and even- 
ing to rejoice.” Ps, iv. 17; Ixv. 8. 

——_ ~~. 
Dust and Flies. 


Mr. Cecil, riding one day with a friend, the 
cust being very troublesome, his companion 
wished that they could ride in the fields, where 
they would be free from dust: and this wish he 
repeated more than once whileon the road. At 
length they reached the fields; when the flies 
so teazed his friend’s horse, that he could scarce- 
ly keep his saddle. On his bitterly complain- 
ing, * Ah! sir,” said Mr. Cecil, “ when you were 
on the road, the dust was your only trouble, and 
all your anxiety was to get into the fields: you 
forgot that the fly was there. Now thisis a 
true picture of human life, and you will find it 
so in all the changes you make in future. We 
know the trials of our present situation; but 
tae next will have trials, and perhaps worse, 
| though they may be of a different kind.” 

—~—+.———_ 


Wagon Story. 


In one of the beautiful villages, of which there 
lare so many in New-England, there was wit- 
nessed the following exhibition of selfishness :— 
A boy well dressed, and, no doubt, when in a 
pleasant mood, a good-looking child, was ob- 
| served holding on with both hands and arms to a 
little pleasure wagon, in such a manner as to 
show that he would have been pleased to crowd 
the whole wagon, wheels and all, into his pock- 
et, that he might have it all to himself. Two 
others, a brother and sister, finding they could 
not play with him, were amusing themselves 
with a ball, at a little distance, while a cousin, 
who was on a visit, and very anxious to enjoy a 
ride, was standing by, and saying, “Come, 
Charles, do let us havethe wagon;” but Charles 
would not. The wagon, he said, was his own, 
and they should not have it, he hada right to 
do what he pleased with it; and because they 
would not play just as he said, they should not 
play with it all. So there he stood holding on 
for a great while, neither enjoying it himself, 
nor suffering the others to doit. But afler a 
time, his feelings subsided in a degree ; he let 
go the wagon, and stepped a little from it, and 
there he stood, balanced, perhaps, between the 
risings of some social feelings and unconquered 
selfishness, til) he and they were called to tea, 
having lost himself, and as far as he could, 
having caused his companions to lose all the 
pleasure which was anticipated from the visit of 
that cousin on a holyday afternoon. 
—@~—— 


The Apple. 


A preacher, not long since, in a discourse on 
the text, “ what ahall I render unto the Lord for 
all his benefits toward me,” in speaking of what 














Animated by his thrilling lay, i lift-| 


we should render to our Father and Benefactor 
in heaven, remarked that the earth was the 
Lord’s and all that was upon it, and though we 
could render nothing to him but what was al- 
ready his, yet even such gifts would be accepta- 
ble and graciously regarded by our heavenly Fa- 
ther. To illustrate his subject, he said, “I the 
other day took my daughter, about fourteen 
vears of age, into my carriage for a ride. We 
had rode but a little way when she took from her 
basket an apple, and with a smile said, ‘ Father, 
wil] you take an apple? ‘If you please,’ said 
I saw it was one from a favorite tree in my 
orchard, which she had laid by until it was mel- 
low and good, and had chosen this opportunity 
of presenting it. It was a very acceptable of- 
fering, for though the girl and the apple were 
both mine, yet at the time she could scarcely 
have done mea greater kindness. My mind 
happened to be in a frame to appreciate it and 
the smile of pleasure which accompanied it.” 

——+>+— 

A Fact for the Tardy Teacher, 
A mother was urging upon her daughter the 
necessity of learning her lesson before she went 
to school. “Why, mother,” said the child, “I 
have got the most of it, and I ean finish it before 
the teacher gets there, for she is always late.” 
Thus a habit of putting off was fostgred in the 
child, and the mother with a sigh, wished her 
child had another teacher. 
——— 

Do not Parley with the Tempter. 


A boy, whom another was tempting to do 
wrong, began to make several excuses why he 
could not do what was required of him; but 
this course gave the one tempting him some 
hope of success, so he persevered until he suc- 
ceeded. But when he attempted to lead anoth- 
er boy to do the same thing, the answer given 
him was, “J will not,” which at onoe silenced 
the tempter.—S. S. Journal. 


_—¢—_ 

Who is wise? He that learns from every 
one. Who is powerful? He that governs his 
own passions? Whoisrich? He that is con- 
tent.— Colton. 


A good name is rather to be chosen than great 


riches, and loving favor rather than silver and 
fine gold. 











POETRY. 





“IT STRIKE MY FLAG.’’* 
BY REY. WALTER COLTON, U. 8. N. 


I strike not to a sceptered king— 
A man of mortal breath— 

A proud, imperious, fickle thing, 
istrike to thee, O Death! 


I strike that flag, which in the fight 
The trust of millons hailed, 

The flag, which threw its meteor light 
Where England’s lion quailed. 


I strike to thee, whose mandates fall 
Alike on king and slave, 

Whose livery is the shroud and pall, 
And palace-court the grave. 


Thy captives crowd the caverned earth, 
They fill the rolling sea, 

From court and camp, the wave and hearth, 
All, all have bowed to thee. t 


But thou, stern Death, must yet resign 
Thy sceptreo’er this dust; 

The Power that makes the mortal thine 
Will yet remand his trust. 


That mighty voice shall reach this ear, 
Beneath the grave’s coldclod, 
This form, these features re-appear 
In life before their God. 
Graham's Yagazine. 
* Last words of the late Commodore Hull. 
ee 


MY BIRTH DAY. 


My birth-day! O, what memories rise, 
As o’er the past I gaze ; 

And waken, deep within my heart, 
The thoughts of other days. 


They tell of youthful hope and joy, 
Of pleasures bright and gay ; 

Then guide my tearful view along 
Full many a darksome way. 


And, as among these lights and shades, 
The last brief year appears, 

How soon the rainbow light of joy 
Is quenched by sorrow’s tears ! 


The grave! the grave! Ay, that contains 
The buried hopes of years ; 

O! life is a dark scene of grief, 
This is a “ vale of tears.”? 


But twenty years! but twenty years! 
How swiftly have they flown, 

And in the sparkling cup of bliss, 
Full many a dreg they’ve thrown. 

And twenty more! O, who may tell 
Their weal or wo for me? 

Who lift the vail, and dare to gaze, 





Into Eternity ! 


L, 8. 
June 17, 1842. 
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